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RISTORI

RIO GRANDE, re'ograhn'da, a river
famed in two countries, forming the boundary
between Tesas and Mexico. It rises in the
southwestern part of Colorado, flows south-
ward through New Mexico, then southeast-
ward, and empties into the Gulf of Mexico,
near Brownsville, Tex. It is about 2,000 miles
long, and it is navigable for small boats in
the rainy season for 250 miles. Along its mid-
dle course much of its water is used for irri-
gation, and during the summer portions of its
bed may be dry. The valley of the Rio Grande
has been the scene of numerous disturbances
between Mexico and the United States.

RIO NEGRO, re'o na'gro, a river of South
America, the largest tributary of the Ama-
zon from the north, rises in the southeastern
part of Colombia, flows south into Brazil,
then southeast, and joins the Amazon about
fifty miles above the Madeira. The main
river is formed by the union of the Guainia
and the Uaupesj some geographers consider
one of these streams, and some the other, to
be the source of the river. The Rio Negro
is navigable for ocean ships to Manaos, a
thriving city ten miles above its mouth. Its
entire length is 17400 miles.

RI'OT. By the common law a riot is an
unlawful assembly of three or more persons,
which has actually begun to execute the pur-
pose for which it assembled, by a breach of
the peace and to the terror of the public.
A lawful assembly may become a riot if
the persons assembled form and proceed to
execute an unlawful purpose, to the terror
of the people, although they had no such pur-
pose when they assembled. The penalty for
those convicted of engaging in a riot is fixed
by the statutes of the different states. If the
rioting leads to loss of life, the penalty is
more severe than when it results in the de-
struction of property only. Those who in-
cite others to riot are held to be equally
guilty with those who actually engage in
creating the disturbance, even though they
may be absent.

RIPA'RIAN RIGHTS. The owner of land
bordering on a stream that is not navigable
owns that portion of the bed of the stream
that borders Ms land as far as its middle. He
also has the right to- a reasonable use of the
water. However, he cannot use all the water,
neither can he pollute the water, nor change
the course of the stream, if by so doing he will
interfere with like rights of those living
farther down ihe stream. These lawful privi-

leges are known as riparian rights. The term
comes from the Latin word ripa, meaning
river bank.
RIP VAN WINKLE, the hero of Washing-
ton Irving's delightful sketch by the same
name. He is an idle, good-natured, hen-
peeked scapegrace, who neglects his patch of
maize and potatoes in a small village near the
Hudson River, and, with his gun and dog
Wolf, his companion in idleness, seeks a ref-
uge from the scolding tongue of his sorely-
tried but termagant wife in the forests of the
Catskill Mountains. There he falls in with
Hendrick Hudson and his crew of the Half
Moon, who are playing at ninepins in a se-
cluded hollow, the balls as they roll echoing
along the mountains like rumbling peals of
thunder. Rip is told to serve them, and while
doing so he tastes again and again of the
liquor he hands, till his senses forsake him.
He wakens on a bright summer morning to
find his dog gone, a rusty firelock by his side,
and his beard a foot long. When he re-
turns to the village, he finds new buildings,
new names on the shops, new faces at the win-
dows. His own house is fallen into decay,
his wife is dead. His sleep, he discovers,
has lasted twenty years, and meantime the
American Revolution has passed and left all
things changed. Rip, however, is recognized
by some of his old cronies, finds a home at his
daughter's house, and for many more years
is as comfortable at the door of the new
wooden Union Hotel as ever he was at old
Nicholas Vedder's quiet Dutch inn.
The story has been often dramatized, but no
version has long held the stage except Bouei-
eault's, with which the name of Joseph Jef-
ferson is identified.
RISTORI, re sto're, ADELAIDE (1822-1906),
. a famous Italian tragic actress, the daughter
of strolling players. She made her debut
when very young, won favor, especially, as
Francesea da Rimini, and before she was
twenty was recognized as the foremost Italian
actress of her time. In 1846 she was married
to Marquis Capranica del Grillo, and she
withdrew from the stage for two years. For
a time, during the French siege of Rome, she
served as a nurse in the hospitals. On re-
turning1 to- the stage she was more popular
than ever, and created a sensation at Paris
even when Rachel was at the height of her
power. Ristori's greatest roles were Mary
Stuart, in Schiller's drama of the same name,
and Elizabeth, in a play "by GiaconaettL